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of our rime, because mathematics is par excellence the problem-
subject of the curriculum. The existence of the Mathematical
Association is a healthy indication that some members of the
teaching profession recognize the differences between pediatrics
and pedagogy.

A presidential address may excusably mitigate the serious
labours of the year by a seasoning of comic relief. So I shall
choose my text froifc Stephen Leacock's essay on How to Make
Education Agreeable. Those of you who have read it will recall
Leacock's complaints against the prosaic language in which
Euclid states that a perpendicular is made to fall on a line, bisecting
it at a point C. Every competent journalist knows how to make
this announcement sufficiently arresting by a judicious selection
of type announcing in headlines of diminishing size:

AWFUL CATASTROPHE

PERPENDICULAR FALLS HEADLONG ON A LINE

Line at CINCINNATI completely Cur
President of the Line makes statement.

Whereafter the class, says Leacock, "would be breathlessly eager
to hear the President's statement.

There is more in Leacock's little joke than a casual reading
would suggest. Whatever else it is, mathematics is a technique
of discourse for dealing with relations of size and order, in
contradistinction to common discourse which is also (and more
especially) concerned with relations of quality. This limitation is
inherent in the act of communication, and therefore asserts itself in the
habits which a trained mathematician brings to the art of teaching.
From that fact the cardinal difficulties of mathematical teaching
arise.

To be a good teacher and a good mathematician is almost as
difficult as being a genuine saint and an expert politician. The
world of discourse in which the mathematician lives is far from
the untidy world of trial and error. Only the need for food at